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Cairo Conference of 1921. He pointed out to me his
father, who was wearing a sun-helmet and full uniform,
and looked far bigger than the rest, as if his photograph
had been added later. It was amusing to spot Churchill
looking debonair, almost coy, and Sinclair's face peer-
ing anxiously from the back row, and T. E. Lawrence,
shy and boyish, looking in his high stiff collar like a
junior clerk who had walked in by mistake.

Later we strolled through the villages of poor mud
houses beside the Tigris.

"They don't build with anything better than mud
because, with the floods, it isn't worth while."

The palm trees were silhouetted against the vast glow
of the setting sun, like cardboard imitations against an
orange cyclorama. We stood in silence by the river.
Presently he said, " We'll always be friends now, won't
we?"

As I awoke I remembered I was to see the Com-
mander-in-Chief at ten o'clock, so I nervously polished
my buttons and Sam Browne belt.

My taxi moved slowly because the narrow streets
were slippery with rain. By the bridge a horse slipped
and fell. A crowd gathered quickly. One man pulled
at its tail while a policeman kicked its stomach quickly.
The horse plunged to its feet, slithering hopelessly, and
moved forward in a frantic jerk. With a shudder I
remembered the boy on the Damascus bridge.

General Wilson received me kindly and patiently.
He was a large man, large in size and generosity and in
understanding of human things.

"You can report," he said, "that I would play in
with the idea of sending all my officers to find out those